MONROE

of Monroe was that "he was plain in his manners and
somewhat slow in his apprehension; but he was a diligent,
earnest, sensible, and even profound man." This is very
different from the impression of flightiness which Monroe
had made ten years before in Paris; but it seems probable
that Lord Holland made a just judgment, and that Monroe,
having in the interim experienced almost every form of
public service, had slowly developed into a cautious and
balanced man. Many years later, J. Q. Adams, who had
worked under Monroe for eight years, described him as
"of a mind, anxious and unwearied in the pursuit of truth
and right, patient of inquiry, patient of contradiction,
courteous even in the collision of sentiment, sound in its
ultimate judgment, and firm in its final conclusions."
This is startling praise from John Quincy Adams, whose
misanthropic comments on all his contemporaries are
famous. Monroe possessed neither the imagination and
originality of Jefferson, nor the knowledge and intellectual
power of Madison. But by the time experience had ripened
him he developed into a diligent and reliable public servant.
This unsensational competence was mirrored in his appear-
ance; he was tall, but inclined to stoop, a little ungainly,
with mild blue eyes and a worried air.
In 1807, Monroe returned to the United States. He
served again in the House of Delegates of Virginia, and
then became Governor of the State for a fourth term.
In 1811, he resigned the Governorship to become Madison*s
Secretary of State, and during the fiasco of the war he was
the ablest man in the Cabinet, finally inducing Madison to
get rid of the inept Secretary of War, and undertaking, for
a few months, to run that Department as well as his own.
In 1816, Monroe was elected President by 183 electoral
votes to 34 for his Federalist opponent. Four years later,
he was given every electoral vote but one.
Needless to say, this extinction of the Opposition did not
mean that strife had departed from American politics.
It merely meant that with the startling changes that were
then coming over American life no man quite knew where
he stood; and while the leaders were looking about them and